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My Lor D, 
os ‘on RO ER MUP me this wethad of com: 
4 municating my fentiments on 


«) . -what I conceive to be your fyf- 
£25 0000 an0r000 din 

aay {we temof government. My defign 
is, not to decry the man, but to develope the 
principle of meafures which appear to me inimi- 
cal to our empirial interefts. 


B 


From 


From. education, habitudes, conneétions, 
and principles, you are profeffedly, as well as 
pract.cally, the fervant of the crown, Here 
arifes the danger of public welfare. When the 
fervice of the crown is the ultimate of a mini- 
{ter’s purfuits, it is too frequently feen to end in 
the oppreffion of the people. The fervice of 
the crown is the extenfion of its influence ; and 
the extenfion of its influence can only be 
effected by reftraining the principles of the 
fubjec&t. Prerogative is exerted to deftroy what 
it was originally given to preferve. It was be- 
ftowed on the fovereign to fanctify his power of 
protection; but the fervant of the crown makes 
it the protection of his own mal-exerted power, 
He looks on life, liberty, freehold, inheritance, 
and pofieffion, as the abfolute—not the dele- 
gated property of the crown. Thus the /fena- 
tus confultum, though not literally, is effeCtively 
the princtpalts conftitutio. .The law of the fenate 
is the edit of the fovereign. Our municipal 
laws, which were formed to defend the interefts 
of cities, to maintain their rights and privileges, 
and to preferve order and harmony among the 


citizens 


our obedience to tyranny. 
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citizens themfelves, are merely the chains of 
their fervitude. ‘They are laws which enforce 


Our ftatute laws— 


inftead of direéting our obedience to the’ com-= 


mon law of God and nature, agreeable to the 


neceffity of local contingencies, for the welfare 


of the people, deftroy the general cuftoms of 


the realm, to eftablifh the particular ambition 


of the prince. 


Parliament is only affembled to 


vote taxes, deflroy privilege, and encreafe pre= 


rogative. 


“are bought and fold at this national mart of 


* politics, 
* tyrants. 


* privileges, traitors are empowered to accummu- 


‘ The bleffings of fociety are what — 


Liberty is here the footftool of 


Under the meaning of preferving 


‘ Jate on their conftituents every fpecies of 
P 


* calamity. ‘Taxes are voted on the people to 


* pay that power which can only enflave them. 


‘ War is produced and encouraged for the fup- 


‘ port of private emolument. 
© fonal contracts, focial lives and treafures have | 
© heen facrificed. 


had 


‘ nour,—and promote infamy,——-but turn the 


Thus—for per- 


' property,—hbetray confidence,—pervert ho 
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Here knaves not only plundei ~ 
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power of prote@tion into the means of déftruc- 
tion. ‘Taxes, that were defigned to cut away 


4 


* the luxuriancies of commerce, and invigorate 


* the general ftem, here fap its vitality, and 


leave the trunk withering beneath the united 
_ blaft of perfidy, avarice, and ambition.’ 


e 
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Burt the common law which was anciently 
alled the foh-right, 7, e. the right of the peo- 
le, is, in the hands of a crown munifter, the 


‘furpation of the fovereign, 


ANpD now, my Lord, having taken this 
eneral view of the tendency of a prime-mini- 
er’s defigns, which are ultimately dire&ted for 
ie fervice of the crown, permit me to confider 
hat may be the confequence of your prin- 
ples with refpe&t to America in particular. 
$ you may now be ready to grant their inde- 
sndence from neceffity, which you would not 
om principle, I think it incumbent on me te 
srefent what I conceive to be their abfolute 
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ynt of independence. For in my opinion, 
West ne a © ge Hn 


§ you are as willing to grant their indepen- 


dence 


dence from principle, as well'as from necefiity, 
you will find it received with relu@ance—if not 
rejected with contempt. It is, therefore, the 
immediate intereft of both countries, that their 
union fhould be formed upon principle. Necef | 
fity you will find a very fallacious and delufiye 
ground for political negociation. ‘The want of 
principle, in national as well as political law, is 
the only caufe of national and political deftruc- 
tion. To prevent this being the confequence 
with regard to America, is the immediate pur- 
pole of this letter. I would endeavour to con- 
_ Vince you, that America fhould, from ight, be 
| poffefled of UNCONDITIONAL AND UN- 
{ EQUIVocAL INDEPENDENCE. For 
_ this purpofe, let me prevail with your Lordthip 
to trace, with me, the origin and eftablifhmen: 
of the colonies. It is, thus, we can only be 
cable to trace what is abfolutely their rights and 
privileges, 


Iw recurring to the origin of the colonies, 
we fhall find it the confequence of your trade 
extending itfelf beyond its ufual limits in the 
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reign of Queen Elizabeth. And in the efta- 
blifhment of thefe colonies, we find three dif- , 
| ferent fpecies of government — the Royal, 
. Charter, and Proprietary. The Royal govern- 
ment was, wherein the king, as in England, 
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appointed the governor, council, and officers 
of fate, while the people had only the choice 
% of ‘reprefentatives in affembly, as in New 
Hampfhire, New York, New Jerfey, and the 
Corolinas—though the laft were originally Pro- 
prictary’ governments. The Charter govern- 
ment was vefting the company with authority to 
eftablith what form of government they chofe, 
provided its laws were not contrary to thofe of 
England. If they ena¢ted fuch different laws, 
they forfeited ther charter. This was the 
government of Rhode-Ifland, and originally in 
Maffachufets, Maine, and Plymouth, until their 
charters were adjudged forfeited, in the reign of 
King Charles the Second. It was, therefore, 
the charter granted by King William the Third 
referved to the crown the appointment of : 
governor. ‘Thus arofe that mixture of govern- | 
ment, which was the fource of jealoufy between 
the 


the people and the governor. From this origi- 


nated the difputes in the Maffachufets ; for it 


was there this government was particularly 


eftablifhed. 


Tue Proprietory government vefted the 
proprietor with the fame power over his planta- 
tion as the king himfelf has over his dominions; 
excepting the proprietor did not refide on his 
plantation, the king’s confent was to be had in 
the choice of governor ;—and if he did refide 
in. his plantation, neither his deputy goyenor 
could be chofen without royal confent. 


Ir is thus we perceive thefe different forms 
of government were adapted to the different 
tempers of the people to encourage them in 
colonization. Thofe who went in fearch of pro- 
perty were alfo tempted with the profpect of 
liberty in the Charter government. The pro- 
prictors, being poffeffed of property, were only 
to be allured by the {ceptre of power in the Pro- 
prietary government, ‘The others, who wanted 
neither power nor property, were only tempted 
to feck freedom in religion, and, therefore, they 
{fo 


fo readily formed themfelves under the Royal « 


government. 


Tuus far we have traced the origin and the 
reafon of the different forms of government on 
which the colonies wére at firft eftablithed. 
@  cothat, from this view, we find that in the peo- 
: ing of. colonies different reafons excite differ- 
ent people to emigrate. ‘Thus, we perceive 


the reafon of the colonizing monarch conde- 


+ 


cending to fhare his power witha few, while he 
can withhold it from the reft of his fubje@s, It 
can Fal with no other motive—than, at a future 
period, he or his fucceffors-‘may be enabled to 
enflave the whole, As the colonies thrive, he 
confines their ftreams of commerce to his own 
fhores. This brings him, with increafe of reve- 
nue, increafe of power. He is now tempted to 
try his ftrength. But there are two oreat obfta- 
cles to gratify his ambition. He. finds one part 
has too much: power—and another too much 
liberty. To make thefe coalefce with éach 
other is impoffible. The firft are too jealous to 
fuffer a palpable dimunition: of. their power, 


and 


and the latter are too jealous to fuffer a palpable 
reftraint of their liberty. Some more indirect 
and unalarming means mutt be adopted. The 
only one: found was the levying of taxes on them 
by your parliament. Could this have been 
eftablifhed, it would have effe&ted the erand 
defign. Liberty would never have been known 
by a Briton or his defcendant. Being fubje& 
to a parliament wherein they had no power, 
would have been an additional weight to plunge - 
the mother country, with themfelves, into the 
abyfs of flavery. But the Americans, the de- 
{cendants of Britons, had too great an idea of 
liberty not to fee the chimerical attempt to under- 
mine the bafis of their exiftence as a free peo- 
ple. Sophiftry could not impofe on them that 
vague pofition—Taxation 1s no Tyranny. "They 
pit and acknowledged, taxation is no tyranny 
with the confent of the people. But, otherwife, 
they felt it; and, therefore, refifted it as the 
moft deteftable of tyranny. ‘They treated it as 
the daftardly attempt of a coward, who, under 
the garb of liberty, conceals the chains of op= 
preffion. No wonder the people were roufed 
to defend their natural and political rights, Y our 
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sroclamation againft exporting gunpowder and 
lre-arms to America was the fignal for defence, 
‘They underftood it, and was prepared. In 
ennfylyania was eftablifhed a powder-manu- 
thGtory. The materials they dug from the earth 
m which it ftood. They found gun-fmiths 
aMicient to. furnifh them with’ a hundred thou- 
and ftand of arms, ‘Thefe refources, infpired 
‘aem with confidence:. ‘They feemed to haye a 
re-fentiment that the whole united force of 
itain could not fubdue them. This was, 
adeed, their boaft; and that it was not the 
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ioaft of pre tt sa I believe you have too 
] 


atally experienced. With this confidence, the 
our New England colonies, and thofe of Vir- 
sinija and: Maryland, armed and put themfelves 
nto immediate difcipline, with that {pirit and 
Jacrity which evinced their cauffe was death, or 
eke They now felt their frength, ‘They 
aw the advantages of their country. Their 
oldiers were difciplined accordingly. And when 
hey confidered hh at your troops were differently 
‘rained—the diftance they were to come—and 
jour variety of exigence——a lefts degree of 
iffurance would haye degenerated into diffi- 
dence. 


“Tt! 
dence. But. fuch was the idea of fuccefs, that 
they dared oppreffion to proceed: They even} 
threatened, that if he left not their land, chats 
tifement would. be his fate, Oppreffion did 
proceed—and, through his fides, England has' 


feverely felt the execution of their iknaceel 


From this curfory view of the fi ubject, 
trace that the colonifts were originally tempted, 
as the efficient caufe of remote tyranny. ‘The 
principles of their various governments were not 
thofe of legal- neceffity— but of ambitious 
policy. They were lefs formed to prote@ na- 
tural rights, See to flatter. various difpofitions, 
By thus flattering varicty of difpofition, they 
meant to leew oe pofictlion of “every fpecies 
of ‘wanton ufurpedi power. It-is, thus, wefind 
that your colonics owed: you no‘ gratitude for 
your temporary encouragement and Ae 
The firft ‘was only given to nurfe them into that 
frength of political exiftence, which made ae 
an object worthy of your tyranny. And the 
latter was only to prevent them from being thé 
flaves of another power,. when you had been 
at fo much, trouble and expence to fend.them 
C2 inte 
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into thofe inhofpitable regions as flaves to yours 
i felves. 


AtTHouGH much has been faid gui 1C« 
| Speck to the duty and gratitude of -a colony 
to its parent ftate, every liberal mind will fee, 
they are merely terms of art ufed to fupport the 


‘ations of thofe who never felt the force of 


thefe relative ties. How cana people owe any 


i gratitude for an advantage which has arifen from 


a principle ultimately directed for their deftruc+ 


tion? While they blefs the confequence, they 


‘muft curfe the cafe. As they increafe in 


ftrength, their minds in proportion alienate them- 


~felves from thofe national ties on which their 


infant weaknefs were obliged to depend. | For 
political affetion depends more .upon neceffity 
than principle. An immediate and neceffary 
advantage naturally biaffes the mind towards the 
agent—however inimical his intentions may be 
with refpect to the real intereft of the perfon 
obliged. It is, therefore, we obferve the affec- 
tions of colonics or dependent flates, towards 
the original ftate from whence they emigrated, 
decreafe in proportion to the increafe of their 


political and commercia! confequence, Necef= 


fity, 


fity, which is the cable of affe@tion in their 
firft eftablifhment, diminifhes to the fpider’s. 
thread in their progrefs to independence. So 
that, in proportion to the ftrength of a rifing 
colony, the greater care is neceflary for the ori-| 
ginal flate to preferve their affetion. Inftead 
of thinking them mature for oppreffion, they 
fhould confider them as powerful for refiftance. 
When colonies no longer require our aid, their 
natural, as well as political right, is indepen- 
dence. To withhold the acknowlegement is 
a negative oppreffion ; but to extend our power, 
in proportion to their ftrength, is pofitive ty- 
ranny. The neceffity of proteGtion was the — 
firft principle of individual and national alle- . 
giance. Allegiance, therefore, cannot extend 
beyond the neceffity of proteG@tion. When a 
people can proteé& themfelves, no longer is alle- 
giance due to the original ftate. Butas this is an 
affertion which goes much deeper than the 
fuperficial principles on which the neceffity of 
governments are ufually -enforced, it may be 
proper to trace them yet farther, and confider 
what fhould be—not what is, the final caufe of 
all governments, 


THe 


Tux final caufe of every fpecies of goverri« 
ment fhould be to preferve order, promote wel- 
fare, and proteét poffeffion in; whatever ftate it 
may be eftablifhed. The individuals of a ftate 


give .power to one, few, or many, that he 
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or they itldy ive Itberty to the Wwooie, C15 the 
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only tenure by which they can hold their pow- 
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arch forfeits the {ce eptre, the inftant 


1. his fubje ets feel the rod of oppreftion. The 


' birth- a of kings is only the privilege of the 


hame, while they exert their power in the 


‘ happinefs of the people. And it was the necef- 
PI} pcopt 


ity of preferving this ‘dean of the. people 


in the order of focial avocations, the welfare of 


their perfonal interefts, and the fecurity of thofe 


: poffeffions whichare pecultar to the foil, fituation, 


and connexions of every country that gave birth 
fo government. So that we find neceffity — not 


privilege, is itsorigin. We may therefore deduce, 


that when a people are grown fo politically 


_ and nationally mature as not to require your pro- 


tection, you have no right to controul them with 


your power. A colony is only a fhoot, that 


‘while it vegetates fome diftance from its pa- 


rent 


_ reat ilem, grows mature fromthe fame fource 
of nourifhment. But when it is mature, it finds 
a root of laws, branches of national connexions, 
and fruits of commerical advantages from its 
own natural ftrength of exiftence. ‘Théir na- 
tural poffeffion of power is their natural right of 
independence. It is thus I mut efpoufe the right 
of America to the full enjoyment of her inde» 
pendence from nature, juftice, and policy, 


- 


Anpv_ now having thus far-inforced- the righ¢ 


qo 


of America, let me confider what may be the 


- happinefs of a’ king and the profperity of a peos 


ple whom he has.a right to govern, 


THE happinefs of a king, andthe e profperity 


| ofa people confifts im fovereig¢n' virtue. It runs 


from He {tep of his throne.throu gh all the land. 
His heart is the fountain of happ ppiacls or mifery 
As that is pure or corrupt, fo is the conftitution 
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Thus, the freedom of the 


tacit demonftration’ of the virtue of their | king, 


than of themfelves, For the greateft part of 
the people know not what is political virtue, 
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emote tendency of contami- 
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nating corruption. How can the generality of 
the people conceive, that a member of parlia- 
ment can either be a buyer or feller of their 
liberties? They hear it talked of without knowing 
its meaning. But whena king, by his miniters, - 
offers the glittering bait, they are then too {en- 
Ghle of its virtue. The virtues are fo imme- 
diately tangible, that they can no longer remain 
ignorant of the advantages which they can de- 
rive to themfelves. They know it will pur- 


chafe themfelves a Sunday coat, or their wives 
a holiday gown. This makes them ignorantly, 
betray their rights to him, wha, at the fame time, 
Knowingly, betrays his heart. He is fo pity- 
fully bafe, as to take advantage of their igno- 
rance, and, thus, degrades himfelf fo low as 
one of his recruiting ferjeants. But, in truth, 
a recruiting ferjeant only bribes to enflave, 
while he bribes to tyrannize. “Thus we {ee 
him dwindled beneath the meaneft of his fub- 
pene How does this accord with his afpiring 

mbition! I fpeak free—becaufe it is the pri. 
vilebs of my nature, and they are truths which 
{ would not only fpeak of to a king—for I fee 


aot that. mighty difference between the private 
mas 


man and the crowned monarch, If I fee a 
difference between the fubje& and the fove- | 
reign, it is in favour of the fubjed. The 
fovereign owes the people :nore refpect than the 
people owe the fovereign. The confidence of | 
a people, in refigning their liberties to his pro- 
tection, deferves more refpect and gratitude 
than he can poffibly beftow. He, therefore, 
is juftly expofed to the fevereft cenfure, in 
not haying paid them all the attention in his 
power. 


To know ourfelves, is thought the firft of 
all knowledge. ‘I believe it. But, at the fame 
time, I think it relates more to kings than 


people. 


Ir is thought the moft difficult of all ftudies 
to attain the knowledge of ourfelves. How- 
-ever, as far as this knowledge relates to kings 
knowing themfelves, I cannot term it any fludy. 
Study—if I rightly conceive it, is an intenfe 
application of the mind to attain any knowledge 
the heart defires. And, as with kings, the 
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defire of the heart can only be wanted for this 


knowledge, I conceive it cannot be, in them, 
properly rernisd a ftudy. Fora glance of the 
mind will perfect their knowledge ‘of them- 
ak i glance—I repéat, on the mirror 
which their fubjcéts fituation holds to their view, 
will is ‘atch to perceive all their traits.. If 
their fubjeéts be free, they will find their traits 
are wildom, moderation, clemency, and jul- 
tice, crow on by glory and happinefs.. But if 
they be enflaved, the fovercign traits will be 
folly; hana: cruelty, and injuftice, tortured 
by infamy and mufery. 


As ideas of freedom may be different as 
well as other political ideas, give me leave to 


defcribe what are mine. 


M y ‘idea of freedom is, what compofes the 
abfolute health of the conftitution—that every 
individual in a ftate may a& agreeably to his 
will, provided fuch a@ions tend not to detriment 
focicty. So that if this definition be true, it will 
naturally follow, that when the peoples’ aions 
are reftrained, either by the power of princes, 


threats or promifes of parties, or perfuafions of 
places, penfions, and honours, fuch. a people 
| muft be in a ftate of flavery. In anfwer to this, 
you may poflibly afk. Why are not the people 
virtuous? They would then be above reftraint, 
True, my Lord, they. would, then, be above 
reftraint; and, in being above reftraint, they 
would find, like fome others, the ufe of a king 
| 4 mere phantom and thew of parade. But the 
truth is, the people of your kingdom particularly 
fhould be this intelle@ of the {tate, to preferve 
it from mif-rule and diforder. 


require A guiding intelle&. —§ Your fovereien 


Sucu being the liberty “of the fubje@, and 
the duty of the fovereign, it is your immediate 
place to entreat your Royal Mafter to look per- 
/petually upon this mirror, where he js depicted 
‘with ‘all the truth of defien, unaflifted by the 


sheightenings of colours laid on by a diftempered 


jor prejudiced fancy.. ,It is not from the agora- 
vating colours of party or prejudice—but from 
Ithe true fituation of his people, that he is either 
virtuous or vicious, Thope, therefore, for his 
own character,’ as well as forthe happinefs of 


Bei his 
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his country, he will always find his likenefs to - 
be Truth depicting Fuftice. What heaven-allieds . 
refleGtions will, then, arife in his mind, when 
he fees.a’ people look up to him alone with gra- 
titude for thofe bleffings of human nature—prol- 
perity and proteétion ! But, on the other hand, 
what infernal torments he muft endure—if he 
be not, like moft tyrants, callous to humanity, 
seople receive from him alone thofe 
curfes of human nature—Adyerfity and Op= 


prefiion ! 


Demo lade Ro YE 
On a feparate Peace. 


My Lorp, 


fF AVING in my laft, of the fifteenth in- 
BE ftant, juft treated upon a principle which 
Mr. Fox had omitted in his admirable fpeech 


on American Independence, I have now to 
ftate to you what occurs to me on the fubject in 
agitation between the belligerent powers. 


I xnow not from whence the idea of a fe- 
parate peace with us could- have originated. 
Surely. there was never a more prepofterous 
chimera conceived in the brain of a minifter. 
I cannot help pitying the weaknefs of fuch 
a requifition, while I defpife the puny ef- 
forts of infulting our honour as a ftate. While 
your affected liberality acknowledged our inde- 


pendence, your actions treated us a people 
from 
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from whom. no tie of either nature or nation 


was to be expected. You thought that in affec- 

ting to give us the bridle of felf dominion, 
which we had long fince wrefted from you 
too-rcfirictive guidance, you emancipated ‘us, 
at the fame time, from the laws of reafon, and 
policy. We were to demonftrate to the world 
that the bafis of American policy was that of 
treachery and ingratitude. Our temporary erTa~ 
titude for the fhadow of acknowledging a 
rig 
by our perpetual infamy among every other 


it—already poffefled, was to be purchafed 


power of the univerfe. Deftroying treaties that 
were formed for the fupport and eftablifhment 
of thofe natural rights we now poflefs, would 
have cffectually fubverted that fabric of inde- 


Aj 


pendence, which the facrifice of too many lives 


Rave railed. This may be Britith policy — but 
I truft it never will be adopted by America. We 


cannot exift but by the prefervation of our ho- 


nou Ve are but yet ftriplines in power; 
# r oO 
fo that we muft lean againtt other mature ems 
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by alliance, Delore we dare to.-wanton with 


power, honour, prote@ion, and 


humanity. 


W h en 


When we. are poffeffed of your late imperial 
ftability, we may be arrogant enough to trifle 
with our glory, chara¢ter, and confequence. 
Wemay, poflibly, extend our government be- 
yond the tone of protection. We may com- 
mence tyrants ovér our fubje&ts, infulters of 
neighbouring ftates, and the defpifers of polit 


“~e 


cal, friendly, and relative alliances. As we have 
feen all this effe&ted through an intoxication of 
| glory and power, I will not fay how far an 
increafe of glory and power may lead us into 


4 


the like intoxication. But until we have drank 


deep enough of this draught, which will require 
c 


a feries of years to give it the itrength of fuck 
an inebriating quality, you muft confider we 
are not likely to fall into thofe attrocious errors, 
‘the caufe of your variety of misfortunes, and 
difgraces. So that while we preferve our rea- 
fon, you may be certain we thall preferve our 
honour—and while we preferve our honour, we 
fhall preferve our independence. For national 
as well as perfonal honour is the only tenure-of 


inde pendence. 


Aw-p having, thus, hinted at the impoffi- 
| bility of our entering into a treaty of feparate | 
: peace, I fhall now proceed to confider your 
if impolicy in requefting fuch a meafure, could it 
: be adopted sretiaics with that honour we fhould 

preferve, and the character we have to efta- 


blith. 


Are you, my Lord, to know that a fepa- 

| rate peace would involve not only us but yous- 
felves in the greatett difficulties—if not in abfo- 

lute deftru@ion? You muft confider, that a 
feeming immediate advantage in politics moft; 
frequently produces a certain remote injury. | 


} 


This . pofition would be too much verified in our? | 


treaty with each other on the terms of a fepa- | 
rate peace. What advantage could derive to 
you from an alliance with a ftate, who was: 
deprived of thofe national connections, depen- | 
dencies, and focialities that give to every coun- 
try its efficient power and confequence? In- 
ftead of enriching you with the returns and ex- 
changes of our for elgn commerce, we fhould 


only lic an indigefted burthen on your fated 


We 


. 


‘with one quarter of the glo 


independence, 


‘We fhould corrupt—inftead of 


invigorating, 
the general fyftem. We. fhould be barren in 
ourfelves, 


and render your commercial con-| 
nections abortive. 


of Ruffia, 


For, although the powers 
Germany, Pruffia, Denmark, and 
Sweden, may think it confiftent with their friend- 
fhip and intereft to fave your co 
flate, yet they would never countenance your 
feparate alliance with Americ 
ftates. They confider, that 


nfequence ase 2 


a as independent 
you, in alliance 
be as an independent 
people, would give you that ftre 
would threaten the balance of powe 
rable from the exiftence of Furo 


ngth which 
r, fo infepa- 
pean national 


They would fee the difference 
between your alliance with America as a peo- 


ple—and your sovernment of them as fubjedts. 
They would know that you might be powerful 
in the latter inftance—but in the former you 
would be irrefiftable. They would compare. it 
tO a certain number of perfons united as two | 
families; or, the fame number of perfons, 
governed by one general head. It would, then, 
clearly appear, that -two families, left to feek 
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|ach the commercial adyantages of feparate 
! onneGtions, muft be ftronger, in union, than 
“he fame number of perfons reftricted by 
#.. will, governed by the power, and confined 
‘sy the connetion’ of one -governor. Thus, 


' 


q you may be affured, that you would find it more 
_eafy to perfuade your enemies to turn their arms 
‘in favour of your authority over America, than 
' to perfuade your friends to agree to a feparate 

alliance with us, asa difin& people. You may, 

' poffibly, be deceived by appearance and pro- 
feffion. Neither your penetration or experience 
in affairs of government are fuch, as to authorize 
fuch an affurance of infallibility, I would, 
therefore, advife you, not to confide in the pro- 
feffions of thofe ftates who have, long fince, 
pretended to further our alliance on fuch vague, 
indifcrimate, and inconfiftent principles. Itmay 
have been policy in them to appear the advo- 
cates of fuch a meafure.—And it may haye been 
prudence in you to have accepted of it with the | 
confidence which fhewed your fenfe of the 


obligation, and gratitude for their friendly in- 
terpofition, It, might aye the effe@, on their 
i 13 t. 


Lar | 


part, to evince to the ftates at war witl 
intention of 


1 you, their ’ 
CO ¢ : - =) 
affifting you’ whenever your ene- 
mies might prove fuccefsft] cnough to tl 
your exiftence ag a »cople, 
may be anfwered. 
are convinced, that tl 


Ireaten 
So far the purpofe' 
Indeed I believe our allies 
1e effablifhment of our , 


independence fhould, and muft, be the ultimate 


of their war. But, then, it is natural” to fup- 


pole, that fome advantage muft be derived to 
them, from this interpofition in our 
is not confiftent with the law of nations to trifle 
with their fubjects’ blood and treafure, for the 
purpofe merely of eftablithing anot 
pendence. Th 


favour. It 


her’s inde- 
cre muft be an immediate ceffion, 
or a remote connection of either 


commercial or 
political advantages, 


It is, therefore, in this 
point of view, we cannot poffibly enter with 
you into a feparate alliance. 'T'o cede to them 
any part.of our poficfiions, woul 

| us of that fafety which mu } 
| ternal dominion. 


d be deprivine 

i cr 
oreferve our in— 
For a people never fuffers 
a partial diminution of tl 


leir country, without 
| riquing the danger 


of lofing the whole at a 
future period. Thus we have only the alter- 


native of entering upon a peace on fuch liberal. 


terms 2s will infure to them a proportionate ad- 
1, vantage arifing from a fhare of that mutual 
| ° ° ° 

| -commerce, which will be our intereft to efta- 


-. blifh with them. But while we agree to peace 
d on thefe terms, you need not be. jealous of 
I, lofing any part of that trade which is confiftent 
4; with our mutual intereft. You may be affured 
-, we fhould confider it our advantage to pur- 
© innumerable commodities of you in pre- 
ference to any other power. And you would 
| .find more advantage in trufting to the libera- 
lity of an unreftrained commaerce, than fettering 
it with reftriGtions that would render it.as difad- 
yantageous to you as it proved burthenfome to 


America. 


tTavine. thus far confidered the impolicy 
of a feparate. peace, | fhall fay a few words 
upon the injuftice, on your part, in making it. 


the bafis cf. your acknowledgement of our. 


Independence, 


Are you to be informed of its being the | 
oppreffion of Great-Britain towards America, | 

| that has led the other belligerent {tates into an | 
enormous 


) 
{ 
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enormous expenditure of blood and treafure 
Are you not, then, the efficient caufe of al. 
the lofles they may have fuftained? It is 
therefore, the leaft recompence you can make 
to reftore their captured poffeffions, re-inftate 
their exhautfted refources, and fuffer them to 
reap the commercial advantages arifing from us 
in a general peace, and the recognition of our 
independence. which they have helped to 
eftablifh. Away with national Pique and re- 
fentment! They fthould not charaterize the 
the minifter of a people from whom America 
originated. For although we reject your laws, | 
we fhall always be proud of your charaGer as | 
a nation, to which we are indebted for thofe | 
ideas of freedom which have fo happily made * | 
usa people. 


But why fhould refentment be fo kindled 
againft our allies? Has their condué been 
contrary to what yours has been under fimilar 
circumftances? They ‘have only delivered us 
from your yoke of oppreffion. Did not you 
emancipate Holland from the yoke of Spanith 
tyranny ? 


| 

Bilge 
tyranny? And have you not fince enjoyed 
the advantage—both political and commercial, 
ariling from that, independence you helped to 
eftablith? Why, then, fhould not our allies 
follow your example in the happy confequen- 
ces—as well as in the fatal means they have 
| purfued for this happy iffue? You call them 
your natural enemiecs—and, therefore, you 
have enforced the abfolute propriety of a {e- 
parate peace with us. But I treat the epithet 
—as merely an epithet which policy not juftice 
has adopted. Nature never made the charac- 
ter. Mankind was not formed to be at enmity 
but in friendfhip with their fpecies. So that 
all national enmity does not arife from nature 
—but from power and ambition. It is true, 
in this inftance, you are mutual enemies. But 
in the fubje& now on the tapis, fet-afide your 
ambition and oppreffion, and you will find 
they have been your friends. For it is in 
policy as in morality—that a greater friend- 
hip cannot be performed than reftraining the 
culprit from the perpetration of his guilt. 
They have done you this friendfhip. By their 


efforts 
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efforts you have been prevented from coercing 
into an abject fervility, thofe who now rife in- 
to that political poileffion of independence which 
is the right of political maturity. The right 
of freedom confifts in the pofleflion of power. 
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